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Whigs, and retained in office the admirers and par-
tisans of his father's policy. This resolution caused
him to hare innumerable and inveterate enemies,
who never lost an opportunity of attacking his
public acts and interfering with Ms domestic rela-
tions.

The Eegent was singularly imbued with petty
royal pride. He would rather be amiable and
familiar with his tailor than agreeable and friendly
with the most illustrious of the aristocracy of Great
Britain ; lie would rather joke with a Brummell
than admit to his confidence a Norfolk or a Somer-
set. The Regent was always particularly well-bred
in public, and showed, if he chose, decidedly good
manners; but he very often preferred to address
those whom he felt he could patronise. His Royal
Highness was as much the victim of circumstances
and the child of thoughtless imprudence as the
most humble subject of the Crown. His unfortu-
nate marriage with a Princess of Brunswick origi-
nated in his debts ; as he married that unhappy
lady for one million sterling, William Pitt being
the contractor! The Princess of Wales married
nothing but an association with the Crown of Eng-
land. If the Prince ever seriously loved any woman,
it was Mrs. Fitzherbert, with whom he had appeared
at the altar.

Public opinion in England, under the inspiration
of the Whigs, raised a cry of indignation against
the Prince. It was imagined, I presume, that a
royal personage should be born without heart or
feeling ; that he should have been able to live only
for the good of the state and for the convenience
of his creditors. The Princess of Wales was one of thetables which occupied
